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morning to the head of a pass. A fog covered everything,
and so intense was the cold that the fog froze on the
trees, and even under my blankets in my cart I was
chilled. The cart stopped and I looked out to see what
was the matter. On the road were a number of dogs
and donkeys and, among them, unconcerned, without
any other covering but their ordinary clothes, lay asleep
their Turkish drivers. Shouted at, they woke up, shook
themselves, and urged their animals to get up and clear
the road. They saluted my Turkish officer respectfully
as we passed. I was amazed at the hardihood of the
Turkish peasants. At Bagdad and on the march up
I had seen our guards lie down on stone floors, not
troubling to loosen their coats or shift their bandoliers
of ammunition, and there with a butt of a rifle or an
arm as a pillow, they slept as if in a feather bed.
The guards, the cart drivers, a number of travellers
who had joined us for fear of the brigands that filled
the mountains, Sherif Bey and I lived all close together.
At night we stopped at some house and in the wide
hearth piled up wood and dried dung and made a great
blaze, and drank tea and ate what the householder gave
us free of charge. There is a curious state of democracy
among the Turks. They respect the man not at all,
but they respect his office. The head-man of the vil-
lage, elected yearly by the males, had appointed our
lodging, and he would come to feed with us. One by
one all the men of the village would come, slipping off
their shoes at the door and making the' triple salaam
as they advanced across the room. They behaved
with dignity and with none of that nervous arrogance
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